THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  ON  THE  VIPER* 


IN  the  article  Reptiles ,  by  Messrs. 

Albert  Gunther  and  St.  George 
Mivart,  in  Vol.  XX.,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“Embryology:  Most  of  the  Reptilia 
are  oviparous,  but  certain  of  the  Lacer- 
tilians  and  many  Ophidians,  notably 
Vipers  and  Sea-snakes,  hatch  their 
eggs  before  they  are  laid ;  that  is,  they 
are  ovoviviparous.” 

This  illustrates  what  they  say  in 
the  article  : — 

“  Passing  over  eighteen  centuries  we 
find  the  knowledge  of  Reptiles  to  have 
remained  as  stationary  as  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  perhaps  even  more 
so.”  “Such  evidences  of  a  popular 
knowledge  of  Reptiles,  however,  form 
no  part  of  a  succinct  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  such  as  it  is 
proposed  to  give  here.” 

In  an  article  entitled  Do  Snakes 
Swallow  Their  Young  l  forming  part 
of  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1883,  I 
said  : — 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  how 
anyone  knew  as  a  fact  that  the  eggs  of 
vipers  are  hatched  'inside  ;  about  which 
I  said  in  Land  and  Water,  on  the 
nth  January,  1873: — ‘It  would  be  a 
curiosity  in  nature  to  find  an  animal 
that  hatched  an  unlaid  egg  inside  of  it¬ 
self  ;  so  great  a  curiosity  as  at  once  to 
be  rejected  unless  it  could  be  supported 
by  evidence,’  ”  (p.  38.)  And  in  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Natural  History,  etc. : 
“  White  wrote  thus  of  vipers  : — *  Though 
they  are  oviparous  yet  they  are  vivipar¬ 
ous  also,  hatching  their  young  within 
their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them 
forth.’  In  supporting  this  assertion  it 
would  have  been  interesting  had  he 
given  us  his  authority.  Like  others, 
before  and  since,  he  evidently  concluded 
that,  as  some  vipers  are  killed  pregnant 
with  eggs  and  others  with  young,  the 
latter  must  have  been,  and  therefore 
were,  hatched  inside”  (p.  189).  In  the 

*  This  article  was  prepared  after  the 
preface  had  been  written. 


pamphlet  alluded  to  I  said,  that  “  Vipers 
pass  their  young  with  a  covering  on 
them — the  original  egg  attenuated  to 
the  last  degree — which  breaks  as  it 
leaves  the  mother,  or  immediately  after 
it  touches  the  ground  ;  and  asked,  how 
could  we  possibly  find  vipers,  nearly 
double  the  size  of  these  new-born  ones, 
inside  of  a  viper,  unless  they  had  en¬ 
tered  it  by  the  mouth — as  we  find  ovi¬ 
parous  snakes  with  young  inside  of 
them  that  were  hatched  in  the  soil?" 
(p.  37).  Miss  Catherine  C.  Hopley,  in 
her  book  on  Snakes,  alludes  to  “  a  brood 
of  young  vipers  lately  bom  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens,”  and  says  that  “  the 
young  viper  comes  into  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  its  first  business 
is  to  push  through  the  filmy  membrane 
which  envelopes  it  in  its  imprisoned 
form  ”  (p.  433). 

After  the  birth  the  mother  “  opens 
her  mouth  and  admits  her  helpless 
young  down  her  throat  on  sudden 
surprises,”  as  expressed  by  White 
of  Selborne,  and  is  more  correct 
than  “  swallowing,”  the  word  com¬ 
monly  used.  On  that  head  I  wrote 
thus  in  Contributions  to  Natural 
History ,  etc .  .* — 

“  A  scientific,  or  even  common-sense, 
naturalist  will  not  necessarily  stoop  so 
low  as  to  demand  ocular  proof  of  snakes 
swallowing  their  young.  He  ascertains 
that  ‘  vipers  pass  their  young  with  a  cov¬ 
ering  on  them  ’  .  .  .  .  and  are  killed 
with  young  inside  of  them,  sometimes 
upwards  of  seven  inches  long,  and 
divested  of  a  covering ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  at  once  that  the  young  were 
swallowed.  And  his  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  of  oviparous  snakes 
being  killed  with  young  inside  of  them 
that  were  hatched  in  the  soil,  which 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  they  must 
have  been  swallowed.  Ocular  testimony 
confirms  the  opinion  in  both  instances 
that  the  young  were  swallowed  ”  (p. 
195.)  I  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  “  ma¬ 
thematical  certainty,”  and  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  “  an  axiom  that  we 
must  hold  that  all  snakes,  when  living 
in  a  state  of  nature,  swallow  their 
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young  till  the  opposite  can  be  proved 
of  any  particular  species  of  them”  (p. 
198). 

In  Contributions  to  Natural  His¬ 
tory ,  etc.,  I  said  : — 

“  Older  and  more  intelligent  people 
[in  America]  understand  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  animal  laying  her  eggs  to 
be  hatched  in  the  soil,  and  then  taking 
the  young  inside  of  her  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  they  often  express  their 
surprise  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  tribe  is  not  described,  or  hardly 
recorded,  in  the  pages  of  natural  his¬ 
tory”  (p.  16).  “  The  popular  belief  in 

America  is  that  snakes ,  without  regard 
to  species,  do  it,  while  there  are  few 
neighbourhoods  in  which  one  if  not  sev¬ 
eral  people  cannot  be  easily  found  who 
can  testify  to  it  as  a  fact”  (p.  26)  “  that 
can  be  ascertained  on  the  outskirts  of 
almost  any  village  or  town  in  America.” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  article  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica ,  on  the 
point  in  discussion,  is  not  “  up  to 
the  times,”  when  it  should  have  been 
ahead  of  them.  In  The  Scottish 
Churches  and  the  Gipsies ,  I  said  that 
an  article  in  it 

“  Should  be  high-toned  and  hand¬ 
somely  pitched,  and  should  contain, 
more  or  less  compressed,  everything  of 
importance  bearing  on  the  subject”  (p. 
7)  ;  and  that  “everything  published  on 
the  subject  treated,  if  it  could  be  had, 
should  be  studied  and  exhausted  before 
a  writer  would  commit  the  work,  as 
well  as  himself,  before  the  world,  since 
there  would  be  no  real  remedy  in  the 
event  of  a  mistake  being  made”  (p.  n); 
and  that  “  while  its  writers  would  be 
allowed  to  show  how  their  minds  ran 
in  their  articles,  it  would  be  expected  of 
them  to  give  what  others  had  said,  and 
be  as  full,  discriminating,  and  impartial 
as  the  space  at  their  command  would 
admit  of”  (p.  59). 

In  my  first  article  in  Land  and 
Water,  on  the  21st  December, 
1872,  on  the  viper  swallowing  her 
young,  I  said  : — “  I  did  not  see  it 
noticed  in  the  long  article  in  the 


Encyclopcedia  Britannica ,”  (Con.  p_ 
10)  ;  and  in  a  note  to  my  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Childhood,  etc.,  I  wrote  : — 

“  The  evidence  on  this  question  I 
submitted  last  December  (1881)  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britan¬ 
nica ,  with  the  idea  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  it  in  the  article  on  the  Reptilia 
when  it  appears.  In  the  last  edition 
the  subject  was  not  noticed,  either  be¬ 
cause  it  was  accidentally  or  purposely 
omitted,  or  was  doubted  or  denied,  or 
because  the  writer  or  editor  would  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  affirmative,  in  the  face  of  what 
he  might  look  upon  as  the  ridicule  of  a 
certain  part  of  society.  In  the  forth¬ 
coming  article  on  the  Reptilia  the 
question,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  settled 
‘once  for  all,’  so  that  it  may  never  again 
come  up  for  discussion.  If  it  is  again 
omitted,  the  article  will  have  left  out 
what  might  be  said  to  be  ‘the  most 
interesting  trait  in  the  snake  family’ 

(P*  59)- 

In  the  pamphlet  reviewing  Miss 
Catherine  C.  Hopley’s  book  on 
Snakes  I  again  alluded  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  wrote  to  the  editor,  on  the 
3d  July,  1883,  as  follows  : — 

“  The  undersigned  takes  the  liberty 
of  sending  herewith  to  the  editor  of 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  printer’s 
proofs  of  an  article  entitled  Do  Snakes 
Swallow  Their  Young?  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  publish  in  Great  Britain  soon, 
as  part  of  a  pamphlet  of  some  size.  He 
trusts  that  these  pages  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  the  editor  or  writer  of 
the  forthcoming  article  on  the  Rep¬ 
tilia.'1'1 

I  received  a  courteous  acknowl¬ 
edgment  from  the  proprietor.  My 
surprise  is  great  that  the  writers 
of  the  present  article  on  Reptile r 
should  have  ignored  what  was  sent, 
and  asserted  that  vipers  “  hatch  their 
eggs  before  they  are  laid  (!).”  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  I  am  yet  in  time 
to  have  the  subject  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Vipers ,  so  that  there 
may  not  be  left  out  “  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  trait  in  the  snake  family.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

AND  PAPERS  ON  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

BY  JAMES  SIMSON, 

EDITOR  OF  SIMSON’S  “HISTORY  OF  THE  GIPSIES.” 


NOTICES  OF  THE  BRITISH  PRESS. 

Dublin  University  Magazine,  July,  1875. 

“The  principal  articles  in  this  volume  that  have  reference  to  natural  history 
*  originally  appeared  in  Land  and  Water ,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  highly  interest¬ 
ing.  Concerning  vipers  and  snakes,  we  are  presented  with  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  instructive,  not  only  as  regards  their  habits  generally,  but  also  with  re¬ 
spect  to  points  that  are  in  dispute  among  naturalists.”  “For  instance,  it  is  a  vexed 
question  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  the  young  retreat  into  the  stomach 
[inside]  of  the  mother  snake.  A  great  authority,  [?]  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  affirms 
that  they  do  not ;  while  our  author  is  as  positive  that  they  do.  And  he  certainly, 
with  reason,  contends  that  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  evidence,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  settled  ‘  as  a  fact  is  proved  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  difficulties,  suppositions, 
or  theories  not  being  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  testimony.’  ”  “In  support  of  his 
own  views,  Mr.  Simson  has  collected  a  large  body  of  evidence  that  undoubtedly 
appears  authentic  and  conclusive.”  “  Of  the  miscellaneous  papers  in  this  volume, 
the  best  is  a  critical  study  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill.  Taken  altogether,  the 
volume  is  very  entertaining,  and  affords  pleasing  and  instructive  reading.” 

Evening  Standard,  June  8,  1875. 

“It  is  with  real  pleasure  we  see  these  Contributions  to  Land  and  Water  no 
longer  limited  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  whatever  may  be  its  circulation. 
For  the  excellence  and  charm  of  these  papers  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.  Their  variety 
and  range  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjects  treated  : — Snakes,  Vipers,  English 
Snakes,  Waterton  as  a  Naturalist,  John  Stuart  Mill,  History  of  the  Gipsies,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Jews.” 

London  Courier,  June,  1875. 

“  The  Natural  History  Contributions,  which  are  very  interesting,  though  par¬ 
taking  largely  of  a  controversial  nature,  deal  chiefly  with  questions  affecting  snakes 
and  vipers.  Of  the  other  Contributions,  the  most  attractive  and  readable  is  the 
one  which  contests  some  of  Mr.  Borrow’s  conclusions  in  his  well-known  account  of 
the  Gipsies.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  forms  the  subject  of  a  slashing  dissertation, 
which  is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  with  the  friends  of  the  departed  philosopher.” 

Rochdale  Observer,  June  19,  1875. 

“  The  study  of  natural  history  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  most  people,  but  foi 
Lancashire  folk  it  seems  to  have  a  special  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  the  variety  of  topies  touched  upon 
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topics  which,  although  apparently  incompatible  and  incongruous,  are,  nevertheless, 
both  curious  and  interesting.  The  author  certainly  brings  a  large  amount  of  special 
knowledge  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  he  introduces,  and  the  essays  are  un- 
doubtedly  well  written.  Our  readers  will  see  that  the  work  is  full  of  controversial 
matter,  embracing  natural  history,  theology,  and  biography,  and  consequently  will 
suit  the  taste  of  those  who  like  to  enter  into  discussions  which  excite  the  feelings, 
and  in  which  abundance  of  energy  and  ability  is  displayed.  The  book  is  certainly 
ably  written,  and  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  large  accomplishments  ’ 

Liverpool  Albion,  June  18,  1875. 

“  The  articles  are  written  in  a  very  readable  manner,  and  will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting  even  by  those  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  interest 
in  it.  The  Gipsies  are  competitors  with  the  snakes  for  Mr.  Simson’s  regards,  and 
several  papers  are  devoted  to  these  mysterious  nomadic  tribes.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  paper  in  the  volume  is  written  to  prove  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy,  and 
a  very  fair  case  is  certainly  made  out,  principally  from  Bunyan’s  own  autobiographi¬ 
cal  statements.  With  the  exception  of  the  papers  on  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  are  far  worse  than  worthless,  the  book  is  one 
which  we  can  recommend.” 


Newcastle  Courant,  June  11,  1875. 

“  The  bulk  of  these  Contributions  appeared  in  Land  and  Water.  We  think  the 
author  has  done  well  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  the  more  enduring  form  of  a  well 
got  up  volume.  The  book  contains,  also,  a  critical  sketch  of  the  career  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  ;  some  gossip  about  Gipsies  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  notions  about 
the  preservation  of  the  Jews.  Altogether,  the  book  is  very  readable.” 


Northern  Whig,  June  17,  1875. 

“This  volume  consists  of  Contributions  to  Land  and  Water  by  a  writer  well- 
known  as  the  author  [editor]  of  a  standard  book  on  the  Gipsies,  and  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  clear,  intelligent,  and  most  observant  mind.  Mr.  Simson  adds 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers,  including  a  masterly,  though  severe,  criticism 
of  John  Stuart  Mill — ‘his  religion,  his  education,  a  crisis  in  his  history,  his  wife, 
Mill  and  son,’ — as  well  as  several  desultory  papers  on  the  Gipsies,  elicited,  *or  the 
most  part,  by  criticisms  on  his  work  on  that  singular  race.” 


Western  Times,  June  29,  1875. 

“  The  preface  to  this  volume  is  dated  from  New  York,  and  the  contents  bear 
marks  of  the  free,  racy  style  of  transatlantic  writers.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
paper  on  the  ‘  Preservation  of  the  Jews.’  The  writer  deals  with  his  several  sub¬ 
jects  with  marked  ability,  and  his  essays  form  a  volume  which  will  pay  for  reading, 
and  therefore  pay  for  purchasing.” 


Daily  Review,  June  n,  1875. 

“  We  need  only  mention  the  other  subjects — Waterton  as  a  Naturalist,  Roman  - 
ism,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Simson’s  History  of  the  Gipsies,  Borrow  on  the  Gipsies,  the 
Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  Was  John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy?  and,  of  course,  the 
literary  ubiquitous  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Jews.  The  only  pa¬ 
per  we  have  not  ventured  to  look  at  is  the  last,  in  the  dread  that  on  this  question 
the  versatile  Duke  might  be  found,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Scottish  Church,  verify¬ 
ing  the  French  proverb — II  va  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures — a  work  in  which  the 
author  of  this  volume  is  an  adept  in  quiet,  quaint,  and  clever  ways,  however, 
which  make  it  interesting.” 


NEW  YORK:  JAMES  MILLER. 
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THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  JOHN  BUNYAN,  AND  THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  AND  THE  GIPSIES. 

“  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  James  Simson  again  does  battle  in  support  of  his  con¬ 
tention  that  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy — a  thesis  first  promulgated  by  him  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  work  on  the  Gipsies,  published  in  1865.  He  is  indignant  at  Mr.  Froude  for 
ignoring  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  his  recent  biography  of  Bunyan,  and  he 
comments  in  strong  terms  on  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Groome,  in  the  article 
‘Gipsies,’  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that  John  Bunyan 
‘  does  not  appear  to  have  had  one  drop  of  Gipsy  blood.’  ”  “  Mr.  Simson’s  tractate 

will  be  perused  with  deep  interest  by  all  students  of  the  customs  and  history  of  the 
Gipsies.” — Edinburgh  Courant,  November  3,  1880. 

“  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  James  Simson,  editor  of  Simson  s  History  of  the  Gipsies , 
states  his  grounds  for  believing  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy,  and  invokes  the 
assistance  of  the  Universities  to  investigate  the  matter  and  put  it  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt.  It  may  not  matter  much  whether  or  not  the  ‘immortal  dreamer’ 
was  a  Gipsy  and  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Simson  attaches  any  great  importance  to 
the  circumstance  per  se.  What  he  aims  at,  we  believe,  is  to  stir  up  some  interest 
in  the  Gipsy  race,  and  this  he  thinks  may  be  done  were  the  public  to  have  their 
sympathies  awakened  by  the  fact  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  descendant  of  it.  By 
way  of  supplement,  Mr.  Simson  criticises  some  statements  made  in  an  article  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica ,  on  the  Gipsies.  The  curious  in  the  subject  of  Gipsy 
lore  will  doubtless  find  in  the  pamphlet  matter  that  will  interest  them,” — Perthshire 
Advertiser ,  October  28,  1880. 

“  Mr.  Simson  suggests,  and  supports,  on  arguments  that  have  the  highest  bear¬ 
ing  on  anthropological  questions,  the  theory  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy.  The 
great  secret  that  civilised  Europe  has  even  now  amongst  it  a  few  individuals  who 
are  descended  from  a  Hindoo  race,  and  are  capable,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  particularly  original  soul  of  their  own,  to  reconcile  some  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  schools  of  thought,  may  be  the  real  future  fact 
of  modern  anthropology.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  where  and  how  to  find  the 
Gipsies.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Simson’s  pamphlet.  It  is  not 
every  writer  who  has  treated  the  subject  in  his  philosophical  manner  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  he  strongly  accents  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be  a  Gipsy 
and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  [not  absolutely  so]  of  the  Gipsy  language.  Evidently 
Mr.  Simson  has  studied  anthropological  problems  at  first  hand,  and  apart  from  the 
speculators  who  have  regarded  language  as  the  first  key  to  the  science  of  man.” — 
Public  Opinion,  October  15,  1880. 

CHARLES  WATERTON,  Naturalist. 

“That  Mr.  Simson  had  a  duty — to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  public —  to  perform 
in  justifying  his  previous  remarks  about  Charles  Waterton,  by  writing  this  mono¬ 
graph,  is  unquestionable.  Although  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  unsparingly  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  a  man,  when  he  can  no  longer  defend 
himself,  without  seeming  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  old  rule — Nil  nisi 
bonum  de  i?iortuis~Wlr .  Simson  may  fairly  claim  credit  for  having  adhered  to  the 
Shakespearian  advice  in  regard  to  fault-finding  ;  for,  if  he  has  extenuated  nothing, 
he  has  set  down  naught  in  malice.  The  example  of  Charles  Waterton,  country 
gentleman  and  naturalist,  may  serve  as  a  useful  warning  to  students  of  natural 
history,  by  teaching  them  that  only  the  most  patient  investigation  and  careful  reflec¬ 
tion  can  produce  results  that  will  be  of  real  and  permanent  value  to  science.  They 
have  here  the  example  of  a  man  who  had  most  excellent  opportunities  for  such  in 
vestigations,  as  well  as  the  strongest  taste  for  their  pursuit,  and  who,  by  an  exact 
and  systematic  method  of  study,  might  have  made  most  important  additions  to  out 
knowledge  of  natural  history.  But  by  inaccurate  observation,  by  a  certain  loose 
ness  of  statement,  and  by  taking  things  for  granted  instead  of  personally  verifying 
them,  he  has  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Simson,  though 
his  task  is  to  set  right  the  unduly  high  estimate  in  which  the  squire  of  Walton  Hall 
has  been  held  as  a  man  of  science,  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  strong  points  of 
his  character  that  completely  takes  away  any  appearance  of  censoriousness  ;  and 
his  work  incidentally  affords  an  interesting  study"  of  the  man  himself,  who,  in  his 
personal  life  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  natural  history,  showed  a  strong 
individuality  that  is  quite  refreshing  in  this  age  of  conventionalities.”— -Aberdeen 
Journal,  A  ugust  30 
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